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Complex Easing 



By MARTIN E. WEBB 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The new dormitory complex, according to Janies King, director 
of Auxiliary Services, will have far reaching effects on campus 
housing facilities — by providing a new concept in housing, attract- 
ing more upperclassmen on campus, and providing facilities never 

before offered. but attractive dormitory rooms. 

The expected completion date ( ; arpt , ted f rom wa |l to wall, in- 



is sometime next fall barring 
weather and labor problems, ac- 
cording to King. At present, 658 
women are staying in the com- 
plex, the majority of them fresh- 
men. The number of men staying 
within the complex is only 167, 
all of whom are upperclassmen. 

The greatest single effect of 
the complex. King said, will be 
the alleviation of the overcrowded 
conditions in the women’s dormi- 
tories, especially in Holmes and 
Keeneland Halls. 

King explained that the choice 
of whether or not to move into 
the new complex was left en- 
tirely up to the student. 

The complex cafeteria was 
the second most needed aspect 
of the new complex, King said. 
Off campus students are now 
able to eat in the Student Cen- 
ter cafeteria, which was con- 
verted back to a strictly cash 
basis this semester. 

The opening of the new com- 
plex cafeteria will also have some 
adverse effects upon such Uni- 
versity owned cafeteria grills. 
King said. With the decreased 
number of off-campus students 
going to the Wildcat for lunch 
and dinner an automated food 
service composed entirely of 
vending machines will be in- 
stalled to handle the reduced 
flow of students. 

The K-Lair will remain open 
as in the past. King said, if 
there is a justifiable amount of 
business. He said these grills 
are operated on a break-even 
basis designed entirely for the 
students benefit. 

The complex itself will con- 
tain a grill much like the K-Lair 
which will operate 24-hours a 
day. 

The new complex hosts a 
number of facilities ranging from 
lounges on every floor to a paper- 
back library. Within the dorms 
themselves two lounges are lo- 
cated on every floor. In the cen- 
tral lounge area of the complex 
where the cafeteria is found 
lounges are located on every 
turn. 

A number of TV rooms are 
located both in the basement 
of the dorms and the central 
lounge area. A tea and coffee 
room will also be provided. King 
explained that the complex 
lounge area is not a formal lounge 
area as is the Student Center but 
an informal gathering place for 
students. 

The paperback library, a new 
concept in dorm planning, is un- 
der consideration for the com- 
plex. At present methods will 
have to be looked into for its 
operation and feasibility. Accord- 
ing to King, library lists were 
sent out to several Universities 
to determine the specific type of 
paperbacks most helpful to the 
students. "It will probably," 
King said, "contain study helps, 
outline series, and such." 

King points to the compact 



eluding the halls, the rooms are 
provided with a bookshelf run- 
ning half the length of the room. 

Each student is provided with 
a liner locker in the basement 
where he leaves his dirty linens 
and picks up clean ones, thus 
eliminating the waiting in line 
for clean linen. 

The cafeteria is perhaps the. 
most striking of the up-to-date 
facilities contained within the 
complex. Seating approximately 
860 students, it offers a spacious 
dining area, attractive lighting, 
and a modern and efficient kit- 
chen. 

The kitchen area contains the 
most efficient automated equip- 
ment, King said, including an 
extremely large dishwasher. An 
employee dining room will be 
provided. In other cafeterias they 
have to eat in the same dining 
area as the students which re- 
quires them to hurry in order 
to clear their tables. 
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Out Of The Ordinary 



Asked by the newsdesk to come up with a Friday the 13th picture, 
photog Dick Ware scurried to his darkroom, printed two negatives 
on the same sheet, and proudly displayed the above results. Those 
whose tastes are a little more ordinary — witches, black cats, and 
the like— will have to find a more ordinary newspaper. 



Draft Physicals Cut To Save Money 



Special To The Kernel 

FRANKFORT— Kentucky’s Selective Service 
System is "not hurting too bad" because of a 
Washington order to curb expenses. 

A spokesman at Kentucky headquarters here 
told the Kernel Friday, "We ll be able to operate 
all right. We have a fairly large pool of eligible 
men to meet our draft calls.” 

The statement followed one by Col. Robert 
K. Custer, director of the Indiana Selective Ser- 
vice, that “We face a serious situation." 

The Washington order 10 days ago was 
necessitated by a drastic shortage of supplemental 
appropriations, national Selective Service chief 
Lt. Gen Lewis B. Hershey said. 

The spokesman at Frankfort headquarters, who 
could not enumerate on the effects of the effort, 
said savings will be produced through elimina- 



tion of meals, lodging and transportation fur- 
nisher! prospective draftees when they are sum- 
moned for their pre-induction physical exams. 

Speaking in Washington, Hershey said, "Now 
that Congress has reconvened, I feel the supple- 
mental appropriations will be voted shortly. But 
until that time, expenses have to be curtailed 
and I had the choice of either letting personnel 
go or holding down the travel expenses of in- 
ductees." 

He said the order should produce no immediate 
crisis because calls for November through Feb- 
ruary were lower than anticipated. 

In Indiana, however, all Indiana Selective 
Service local boards were ordered to cancel plans 
immediately for sending inductees for physicals 
until further notice. 



Non-V iolenct 
Program Set 
For Mond ay 



Monday night the first in .i 
series of seven seminars on the 
contemporary issue of non-vio- 
lence is scheduled to begin 
under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Peace Education and 
Research, an unofficial commit- 
tee established by 10 University 
professors. 

The program, which appar- 
ently' is the first of its kind 
ever to be attempted at the 
University on an unofficial and 
non-credit basis, is designed to 
present to the University com- 
munity a vehicle for dialogue, 
according to committee mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Lawrence Tarpey. of the 
College of Business and Eco- 
nomics. will speak at the opin- 
ing session on "Basic Precepts 
of the Non-Violent Approach. 
Beginning at 7:30 pan. in Room 
222 of the Commerce Building 
the seminar is open to students 
faculty, administrators, a n d 
townspeople. 

Dr. Joseph Engelberg, of the 
Department of Physiology and 
Biophysics, who has organized 
the programs, said it is the 
group’s desire “to facilitate 
scholarly studies, research, edu- 
cation, and interchange of ideas 
and social action directed at 
the peaceful resolution of social 
conflicts.” 

In a statement contained in 
the program brochure, the aims 
of the committee are expressed: 

“The Committee on Peace 
Education and Research con- 
sists of faculty members of the 
University who have joined to- 
gether to pursue a common in- 
terest. The Committee, an 
autonomous and not an official 
body of the University, is com- 
prised of individuals who be- 
lieve that the moral values of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
as stated, for example, in Mat- 
thew 5, are not merely ideals 
but practical imperatives for the 
and for the conduct of societies 
and nations.” 

Continued On Page 3 



Local Experts Cool On LBJ’s Message 



By FRANK BROWNING 
Kernel Associate Editor 

Feelings among three University politi- 
cal science and economics experts were mixed 
about Lyndon Johnson’s State of the Union 
message. But they had one thing incommou: 
none were ecstatic. 

Economist Charles Haywood calls the 
proposed six percent surcharge "too little 
too late and wasdisappointed that a sharper 
cut had not been suggested in domestic 
programs. 

Political theorist Robert Pi auger who 
describes Ins reactions as basically negative, 
says the business of a tax surcharge is 
foolish and distressing and would like (<> 
see an economic belt-tightening in defense 
expenditures. 

Political process expert Dean Jams 
\icws the speech as doing "a pretty good 
job of making a messy situation sound 
pretty good altliough he was not much 
surprised by any of the President’s state- 
ments. 

Pruugcr is easily the most critical of 
the three educators. 



Perspective On The News 

"My own impression is that an awful 
lot of money is being wasted, particularly 
in Vietnam — about what goes on at the 
docksides we know. 

According to Prang er considerable waste— 
“boondoggling" — goes on at many American 
universities which hold defense contracts. 
He particularly singles out Berkeley where 
he was a student and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He believes many 
wasteful or nonessential studies are being 
payed for at the universities with defense 
department money. 

Further lie sees unneeded spending in 
new things in Aerospace equipment and 
investigation, singling out especially such 
contracts as w ere recently aw aided Boeing 
and General Electric to build a supersonic 
let transport carrier. 

In curb such waste, Prunger advocated 
a watchdog coiiuiiittec to oversee defense 
spending much of which he says is slipping 
in under the emotional tag of "helping 
out lioy s in Vietnam. 



Neither does he see any logic to the 
proposed six percent surcharge on personal 
and cor|x>rate income taxes. "I can’t imagine 
how inflation is going to lie stopped by 
cutting our pay checks. 

Prunger says most spending is for necessi- 
ties and that a cut in income through more 
taxes will force people simply to borrow. 
“I don’t think you can cut spending." 

"The Vietnam thing bothered me tre- 
mendously. The Johnson administration s 
intransigence in stopping the bombing 
bothers me," he say s, taking into account 
rc|x>rts by New York Timesinuu Harrison 
Salisbury who says the North Vietnamese 
cannot be driven to the conference table. 

"If Salisbury is light, then the bombing 
has no effect,’ Prauger adds. 

Haywood, who is dean of the College 
of Business and Economics, was "discourag- 
ed by the speech, but from opposing rea- 
sons. 

"As an economist I was disup|H>inted 
because 1 think the emphasis was too much 
u|M> u I lie continuation ol or expansion of 
certain go\ euunenlal programs which may 
no! be appmpriate at this time. 

Continued on Pace 2 
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Local Experts Cool To State Of Union 



, 



Continued From Pa*e 1 
"Expansion of the Poverty 
Program, Urban Redevelopment 
ami Related Programs is desirable 
oxer the longer term, but I'm not 
certain the need is so urgent they 
should base top priority at this 
time. 

"It might have been better 
if the President bad indicated 
there would be sure belt-tighten- 
ing on defense expenditures, that 
would put first priority on meet- 
ing the commitment on South- 
east Asia,' lie went on. 



"I think the surcharge is too 
little too late. There should have 
been a tax increase last Feb- 
ruary or March/mavbe even a 
10 percent surcharge," Haywood 
explained. 

"As I look to ‘67, the private 
economy does not have theforces 
in it for inflation," Haywood 
said. 

Two important changes the 
economist sees for the coming 
year are: 

1. A slowdown in business ex- 
penditures on new plants and 



UK Bulletin Board 



YMCA’s "Bogota 67 orien- 
tation program will begin at 7 
p.m. Monday in Room 3(33 o! 
the Student Center. 



There will be a meeting of 
the Student Council for Ex- 
ceptional Students at 7 p.m. 
W ednesday in Room 123 of Dick- 
er Hall. 

1 i » i 

• O O 

The Counseling and Texting 
Center will offer a non-credit 
course in reading improvement 
and effective study skills during 



University 
Methodist Chapel 

151 E. MAXWELL 

Sunday, Jan. 15 



Sermon by 



Rev. Fornash 



At 11 a m. WORSHIP SERVICE 






the second semester. The class 
will meet at 4 p.m. on Tuesday 
and Thursdays in Room 223 of 
the Commerce Building. The first 
class will meet Tuesday. 

• • O 

Tail Sigma, modern dance fra- 
ternity, will hold try-outs at 3 
p.m. Monday through Thursday. 
Attendance is required at all 

sessions, they will be held in 

the Euclid Avenue building. 

• © • 

The Dairy Club will meet 
at 7 p.m. Tuesday in the Dairy 
Building. 

CANTERBURY HOUSE 

Episcopal Church — 472 ROSE ST. 
SUNDAY SERVICES— 

8:00 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. 

7:00 p.m. — 2nd Sundays 



PARK METHODIST CHURCH 
East High at Clay Avenue 
DR. J. T. HARMON, Pastor 
Dr. W. P. Fryman, minister, visitation 
9:45 a.m. Church School 
11 a.m. — "God Answers Prayer" 

7 p.m. — Mission Study 
Mrs. Roger Jones, Director 



1716 S. Lime (Next to Hospital* Donald W. Durham, Minister 

Dewey Sanders, Associate Minister J. R. Wood, Pastoral Minister 

(Parking in Rear of Church) Samuel Morris, Youth Minister 

9:50 a.m. — Sunday School 

9:00 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. — “GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD” 

7:30 p.m. — “THE NECESSITY OF LOYALTY" 

Nursery for all Services (Parking in Rear of Church) 



equipment, and not much push 
for expansion. 

2. A decline in consumer pur- 
chases of certain durable goods — 
particularly cars (a seven per- 
cent drop) and major appliances. 

The tax increase could have 
possibly too great a dulling ef- 
fect on the economy, he ex- 
plained, (hie to less than houyant 
sales which in turn could cause 
a cutback in already low-torcast 
investments. 

In addition savings could be 
reduced for from six to nine 
months since, lie said, savings 
rather than consumption usually 
get cut first. The effect here 
could make expansion in hous- 
ing worse if money is more scarce 
for loans. 

Least critical of the evalua- 
tions of the State of the Union 
came from Dean Jams, whose 
area of authority is in political 
parties and process. 



"Under the circumstances it 
is the best speech a shrewd poli- 
tician could make— a smart 
speech more than anything, 
Jaros said. 

"In terms of what reasonably 
might be expected I think he 
did pretty well, lie didn t really 
propose massive new kinds of 
legislation, any really new pro- 
gram. I don't find new innova- 
tions proposed were that great, 
he went on. 

Jaros evaluates Johnson s 
Great Society remarks as "in- 
dicating that he knows not much 
progress is going to be made 
with many new programs. 

Nor was lie “surprised” by 
tin. tax surcharge although he 
said he thought it would come 
later. "My feeling is that on 
the level of taxation before, the 
surcharge probably w ill not have 
a very hurtful effect.” 

On the point of combing in 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
Something For Everybody? 

the departments of Labor and 
Commerce, Jaros said he doesn't 
"think it will come about." He 
said such a merger would not be 
acceptable to either clientele 
group. 

"Overall I thought he ran 
the gamut pretty well for a State 
of the Union message, Jams ex- 
plained. 



A 4 Guns And Margarine 9 Address 



SOUTHERN III US METHODIST CHURCH 

2356 HARRODSBURG RD. DONALD R. HERREN, Minister 

9:30 a.m. College Class 10:50 a.m. Morning Worship 

Dr. Henry Hitt Crane — "The Christian Style" 
TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS— Call 277-6176 or 277-4029 



CENTENARY METHODIST CHURCH 



ALDERSGATE METHODIST CHURCH 

1881 EASTLAND PARKWAY ORIN M. SIMMtRMAN, JR., Minister 

9:50 a.m. — Church School; College Class: Sam Davis, Teacher 
11:00 a.m. — "THE FAITH THAT CHRIST GIVES" 

7 00 p m. — "HOW TO GET ALONG WITH ONE ANOTHER" 



Church Of God, 812 Loudon Ave. 

General Hrndquarlrri, Cleveland. Tenn. 

E. W. Carden, Pastor Phone 255-5148 

Sunday School 10:00 A.M. 

MORNING WORSHIP 11:00 A.M. 

EVANGELISTIC 7:30 P.M. 

Y. P. E.. Tuesday 7:30 P.M. 

Prayer Meetinf. Thursday 7:30 P.M. 

PUBLIC INVITED 



FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 

174 NORTH MILL ST. RICHARD T. HARDISON, Minister 

0:45 A.M. — College Class. Mr. Jack Matthews. Leader 
11:00 A.M. — Sermon; “THE CHURCH'S MINISTRY TO THE WORLD’ 



WOODLAND CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

East High at Kentucky Ave. Elmore Ryle, Minister 

Miss Mary Hulda Allen, Minister of Education 
Church School — 9:30 A.M. Morning Worship — 10:45 A M. 

Sermon — "THE WAY OF THE CHOSEN" 

Nursery provided during Morning Worship Youth Groups — 5.00 P.M. 



CRFSTWOOD CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

1882 BELLEFONTE DRIVE REV. JAMES A. LOLLIS, Minister 

Sundoy Worship— 10:30 a.m. Sunday College Seminar — 9:30 a m 

For Transportation Call 277-3789 



By JAMES RESTON 

(c) New York Times News Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
Johnson’s State of the Union 
message was a courteous, con- 
ciliatory report on unfinished 
business. He is in the middle of 
his term and in the middle of a 
host of troubles, and he was 
careful by word, manner, and 
policy not to make things any 
worse than they actually are. 

He made gestures to every- 
body— the poor, the rich, the 
allies, the enemy, the Soviet 
Union and even the Chinese 
Communists— but exhilerated no- 
body, with the possible excep- 
tion of the opponents of wire- 
tapping. He modified his pro- 
grams at the edges, but changed 
nothing fundamentally. It was 
a guns and margarine speech, 
with a little more for the war, 
a little more for the poor, and 
the lower priced spread for the 
folks in the middle. 

The tone was solemn, even 
grim. The soaring rhetoric, vivid 
slogans, and glowing promises 
of his first State of the Union 
messages were absent. He was 
disarmingly frank about the dis- 
appointments and even “errors” 
in some of his domestic social 
programs. Even in his analysis 
of his problems abroad, he said 
that “no part of our foreign 
policy is so sacred that it re- 
mains beyond review.” 

But the whole rested on the 
fundamental premise, challenged 
by the critical hawks and doves 
alike, that his present strategy 
and tactics and diplomacy in 
Vietnam were right. “We must 
ask, as President Lincoln said,” 
he observed, “where we are and 
whither we are tending.” And 
his answer to these fundamental 
questions was that we are mor- 
ally, militarily, and diplomat- 
ically on the right track in 
Vietnam and tending to success, 
if only the nation will persevere 
faithfully with him on this pol- 
icy. 

There was nothing in this of 
the old accusative condemnation 
of the “nervous nellies,” no sug- 
gestion that his critics were 
"letting the boys down,” no 
complaints about the inky riff- 
raff or street walkers of the 
press, no jingoism or partisan 
tricks: only an appeal for a 
vote of confidence on basic Viet- 
nam issues that still divide the 
country. 

This is really the heart of 
the speech. Everything else 
rests on whether this premise 
is l ight or wrong. Vietnam, with 
its $20 billion-a-year budget, 
touches everything else: the 

budget, the deficit, the politics 
of the new Congress, the tax 
increase, the division in tfie 



JSews Antdysis 

nation, the funds for foreign aid, 
the problem of food and popu- 
lation. 

There was in this speech a 
measure of the majestic sweep 
of .America’s problems, of its 
conscience, of its yearnings to 
deal with the misery in the 
cities, of its longings for the 
unity of the human family, of 
its desire for peace and equality, 
and above all of its decency, 
and its determination to pre- 
serve the privacy of the indi- 
vidual and the dignity of the 
races. 

It is clear from Tuesday’s 
definition by the President of 
the political problems of the 
day that he no longer believes 
in the old concepts of a Fed- 
eral government that can solve 
the problems of the states and 
the cities, or that the Lhiited 
States can deal alone with the 
oroblems of the nations, hut 
that new partnerships are es- 
sential, between Washington and 
the governors and the mayors, 
and between Washington and 
the other capitals of the world. 

There was a long briefing at 
the White House Tuesday on 
the meaning of the President’s 
address. The reporters gather- 
ed in the outer hall of the 
Executive Office. Bill Moyers, 
the President’s press secretary, 
defined the rules: nobody could 
leave the room until the official 
explanation was over. Nothing 
could be broadcast or printed 
before 9:30. Nobody could 
transmit a word of the message 
before 8:30. 

The spokesmen interpreted 
the President: Joe Califano ex- 
plained the meaning of the 
domestic program. Walt Whit- 
man Hostow defined the essence 
of the foreign policy statements. 
They had a single theme. 

“This is a period of transi- 
tion. ’ The nation is moving 
from the Cold War to a peruxl 
of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and the states of Eastern 
Europe. In Latin America we 
are moving from nationalistic 
programs to regional coopera- 
tion. Iu Africa, we are chang- 
ing from narrow programs with 
individual governments to wider 
regional concepts and institu- 
tions. In Vietnam, we are go- 
ing from bombing to pucifica- 
ion. In China from villification 
to reconciliation. 

In the nation, the same con- 
cept: not party rights but na- 
tional responsibilities, not states 
rights but regional cooperation; 
not Federal domination but 
“partnership” with the states 
and cities and counties; not 



the spirit of domination by 
anybody, racial or political, but 
the spirit of cooperation. 

There is in this State of the 
Union message a noble concept, 
a recognition that the political 
conflicts of the past, national 
and internation are out of 
date, and that new partnerships 
have to be formed. 

Yet the promise of it all, 
the unspoken thing that divided 
the chamber of the House of 
Representatives was still the 
immediate division over the 
war. The President was never 
more generous or conciliatory 
to all concerned, but in effect 
he asked for a vote of confi- 
dence in his Vietnam policy, 
precisely as it is, for as long 
as it requires to achieve vic- 
tory, and this is the one thing, 
with the best will in the world, 
he cannot yet achieve. 

Brandenburgh 

Named Assistant 
Dean Of Men 

Kenneth E. Brandenburgh has 
been named assistant dean of 
men, Dean Jack B. Hall an- 
nounced this week. 

The former director of men s 
residence halls joins Joseph T. 
Burch, who also is an assistant 
in Dean Hall s office. He will 
also serve as advisor to the UK 
fraternity system. 

Burch will continue to work 
in the area of discipline, pro- 
gramming, and student counsel- 
ing. 

Hall said Roger LeM aster will 
serve as acting director of men's 
residence halls, while the assis- 
tant director w ill he Milton Scott. 

Uwmj flie i 
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Mo Results 
Yet, AWS 
( lliief Says 

Results ol an ANNS poll on 
curfews in women s clonus and 
sororities are being compiled and 
are expected to be presented to 
the AWS Senate within three 
weeks. 

The |m>I1s findings will be 
used as a guideline in an AWS 
evaluation of women's hours, 
Connie Mullins, AWS president 
said Thursday. However, AWS 
will not be bound to enact any 
changes in curfews proposed bv 
the findings, she added. 

All women in University hous- 
ing were asked to take part in the 
poll, which was held in late No- 
vember. Miss Mullins said about 
60 percent of the women eligi- 
ble responded. 

The poll solicited opinions of 
junior-senior hours and asked 
if the respondent wished to see 
any change in the curfew sys- 
tem. 

Feelings on a system with- 
out a curfew, or an extension of 
junior-senior privileges to sopho- 
mores, or to freshmen, wereasked. 




Chicago Junior College 
Back On Job After One 



— TIIF. KENTUCKY KERNEL. I liday, |.m. I f, | «m» 7 — i 

ior College Teachers 



Bn DAVID AIKEN 

Thr fnllrgUtp I’rrw Nrrvirr 

CIIICACC) — Chicago junioi 
college teachers have returned 
to work after a one-day strike 
over salaries and class teaching 



• \u immediate pay increase 
ol '$20 a month, to be followed 
l>\ an additional *30 next Sep- 
tember. The union had originally 
asked for an immediate $2,000 
annual increase. 



AWS PRESIDENT MULLINS 
No Results From Survey Yet 

The current junior-senior pri- 
vilege system is based on a buddy 
system. W omen may sign out past 
the regular curfew hours, but 
must state the hour they will 
return and have someone awake 
to let them in. 

Miss Mullins ^said a report 
of the poll s findings has been 
delayed by final examinations 
and Christmas vacation. A num- 
ber of the poll s questions asked 
for personal comments, thereby 
lengthing the time required to 
examine the response. 
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The strike affected the eight 
branches of the junior college 
with a total enrollment of around 
34,500 students. The union claims 
a membership of 475 out of 684 
full-time faculty members. 

In a four-and-one-half hour 
session Sunday night in the of- 
fice of Chicago Mayor Richard 
J. Daley, negotiators for the 
union Local 1600 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, and 
the Chicago City College Board 
reached agreement on salary in- 
creases, reduction of class loads, 
and fringe benefits. 

The agreement covers: 



• The school calendar will 
be reduced by two weeks. 

• Teacher course loads will 
be reduced to 15 or 16 hours a 
week. Some teachers now carry 
up to 20 hours, while the union 
had asked for a maximum of 
12 hours (average class is three 
hours per week). 

Some classes met last Fri- 
day, but only about one-half 
the usual number of students 
attended them. The union had 
set plans for ‘ emergency classes 
to be held in churches, commu- 
nity centers, and homes around 
campuses so that students did 



Non-Violence Seminar Begins Monday Night 



The statement continues, 
“These values are also those ex- 
pressed in the teachings of other 
religious and ethical systems 
and can be said to have uni- 
versal meaning.” 

Dr. Engelberg said, “We find 
ourselves living in a world in 
which violence is respected, 
admired and taught to the 
young. In forming this commit- 
tee we join the growing ranks 
of those committing themselves 
to the task of finding non-vio- 



entl resolutions to social con- 
flicts. In this context non-vio- 
lence means not onlv an absence 
of physical aggression but also 
a positive concern for the wel- 
fare of the opponent.” 

The highlights of the seven 
seminars will come in March 
when Rev. C. T. Vivien, a mem- 
ber of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference will 
speak on “Non-Violence: A Per- 
sonal Witness” and on the fol- 
lowing week Dr. Kenneth E. 



Boulding of the Center for Con- 
flict Resolution at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will speak on 
“Peace Research as An Ac- 
ademic Discipline.” The ses- 
sions are scheduled for March 
13 and 22 respectively. 

The remaining seminars will 
be conducted by UK professors 
and members of the Commit- 
tee on Peace Education and 
Research. They will include on 
Jan. 30, Dr. Albert J. Lott. De- 
partment of Psychology, speak- 



ing on “Authoritarian Trends in 
Personality”; Dr. Engelberg, 
speaking on “Applications of 
The Non-Violent Approach" on 
Feb. 13; Dr. Neil Eddington, 
Department of Anthropology, 
speaking on “What Validates 
Violence?” on March 6; and 
Dr. J. J. Mangalam, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, speaking on 
“What Future For Non-Vio- 
lence In A Violent World?” on 
April 3, which will conclude 
the program. 



-Day Strike 

not suffer on final exams sched- 
uled in nlxiut two weeks. 

Student governments in two 
of the branches — Wright and 
Mayfair issued statements sup- 
porting their touchers. Paul Lcf- 
kowit/. treasurer of the Wright 
student government, told news- 
papers that the students bucked 
the teachers "because tliev feel 
it will benefit students in the 
long run by concentrating on 
quality rather than quantity. 
Right now, they ’rcconccntrating 
on getting as many students in 
and out as possible.’’ 

The one-day walkout was the 
second time in several weeks that 
the junior college teachers had 
goneon strike. The earlier strike, 
from Nov. 30 to Dec. 2. was over 
a demand by the College Board 
that the union renounce its right 
to strike before negotiations 
could begin. 

This was the first time a 
college faculty in Illinois had 
chosen a union for collective 
bargaining. Unions elsewhere 
have represented college teach- 
ers. 

Both the union and the city 
college board were formed last 
year as off-shoots of the junior 
college sy stem, formerly operated 
by the Chicago public school 
system. The city Board of Edu- 
cation voted last spring to trans- 
fer its authority over the junior 
college to a new board which 
was given its own taxing author- 
ity. 
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Attention Students: 

Memo from 
the Dean of the 
College of Best-Dressed 
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Brand New This Year . . . 
DeBoor's Student Service 

A unique service designed for the College 
student. Receive top quality, professional 
laundering at prices you can't believe pos- 
sible. . . . Available only at our Euclid 
office, next to the Coliseum. 
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Next Door 
To The Coliseum 
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1) Charge Accounts Invited 

2) Free Laundry Bags 

3) Personal Checks Cashed 
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Another example — and there are 
indeed many— of the nonsensical 
thinking by right wingers came 
to light shortly before Christmas. 
Now, these super-patriots that 
blight American society are after 
history texts which depict im- 
portant roles played in United 
States history by Negroes and other 
minority groups. 

It is through one of these new 
books that children are reading 
for the first time this year about 
the 14 Negro soldiers who won 
the Medal of Honor for heroism 
in battle during the Civil War. 
They are also learning of the 
Japanese-Americans who were 
forced to leave their homes and 
go to detention camps in World 
War II. 

One text tells of the achieve- 
ments of Negro physician Charles 
R. Drew, who pioneered the de- 
velopment of plasma blood banks 
in the 1940 s. The same Ixiok notes, 
“In the light of what this dis- 
tinguished Negro doctor contri- 
buted, it is hard to believe, but 
true, that the Red Cross then had 
a ruling that Negro and white 
blood used for plasma had to be 
segregated and so labeled.” Yet, 
the American Red Cross widely 
copied Drew’s methods. 

Vincent D. Murphy, a vice- 
president of Benzinger Brothers, 
Inc., publishers of this book, “Land 
of the Free, noted it is the 
target of a “Let Freedom Ring’ 
attack in Columbus, Ohio. Tele- 
phone callers are being told, by 
a recorded voice, that the book 
is unpatriotic and Communist-in- 
spired because one of the authors, 
now a professor at the University 
of California, once refused to take 
an academic loyalty oath. 

As might be expected, the 
strongest “Land of the Free com- 
mittees have taken hold in Reagan 
territory, California, where an ef- 
fort is being made to keep the 
book out of public schools on the 
charge that it teaches children of 
the “guilt and shame ” of America’s 
past. 

Loretta A. Barrett, editor of a 
new series of books published by 
Doubleday Co., said that “Worth 
Fighting For, a book about the 
Negro’s role in the Civil War, pro- 
duced a sharp reaction in the 
South. A Florida teacher had her 
tires slashed and her windows 
soaped with warnings because she 
used the book. 

It is time Americans began real- 
izing that many right-wingers and 
super-patriots are concealing their 
own narrow-mindedness, bigotry 
and deceit under the guises of 
Communist inflitration and the 



“My country, right or wrong ’ 
philosophy. 

The Civil War in most res- 
pects was a black mark on our 
nation’s history, and it is time 
a spade is called a spade. Ne- 
groes have made significant con- 
tributions to American society. It 
is also time credit is given where 
credit is due. Ifthis is Communism, 
we would certainly be far better 
off red than far-right. But for- 
tunately, this is the American way, 
a way equally alien to both Com- 
munism and the fanatic fringe. 

Let the right-wing attempt to 
censor the truth about America’s 
citizens and about United States 
history. Their attempt, most hope- 
fully, will fail, and the fanatics 
will be shown up as just that. 

This recent attempt to curtail 
some of our more honest historians 
and label them as pinkies is but 
another indication as to w hy right- 
wingers have never been adopted 
by the American voter. The right- 
wing is as American as false gods, 
illegitimate motherhood and 
spoiled apple pie. 

Letters To The Editor 
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The Kernel welcomes letters from readers wishing to comment 
on any topic. We reserve the right to edit letters received, which 
should be limited to 300 words. The letters submitted should be 
typewritten and double spaced. All must be signed as follows: 
for students, name and college ami class and local phone number; 
for faculty, name, department and academic rank; for alumni , 
name, hometown and class; for University staff members, name, 
department and position; for other readers, name, hometown and 
hometown phone number. Address letters to the Editor, Kentucky 
Kernel, Journalism Building, University of Kentucky, or leave 
them in Room 113- A of the Journalism Building. 



Our Business Is Education , Not Football 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Congratulations on your forth- 
right editorial “Glamorized Athle- 
tics,” in which you call for a 
de-emphasis of athletics, specifi- 
cally football, at our University. 
You properly argue that the pre- 
sent overemphasis inhibits the real 
put pose of a university, such that, 
one might almost say, the tail is 
wagging the dog. 

This is to go one step further 
and suggest that we cut off the 
tail. Yes, I have the tennerity to 
propose that now is the time to 
discontinue Inter-collegiate foot- 
ball. As you point out, inter-col- 
legiate athletics has become “big 
business.” But the business of a 
university is with education, and we 
should mind our business. 

Here I would compromise prin- 
ciple to situation, and allow that 
basketball, to which we have some 
claim, can enjoy continued rights 
on this campus (I have no zeal 
for martrydom). Football can be 
sacrificed on the altar of Athena, 
goddess of wisdom. 

This suggestion, then, mingles 
idealism and realism. Realistically 
speaking, this would amount to 
“cutting our losses,” obviating the 
quarrel over a new stadium, and 
providing preciously needed space 
ibr new buildings and parking. 
Idealistically viewed, this would be 
an heroic virtually unprecedented 
step through which the University 
would capture the attention and 



admiration of the entire country. 

It is not impossible that we 
could have a situation whereby 
the better elements within the state 
w'ould support this measure; the 
others would not, and the Uni- 
versity could then move forward 
unimpaired by them. What could 
happen, then, could be a major 
reorientation in values. 

What sometimes looks suspic- 
iously like an athletic -centered 
ethos could yeild to a genuinely 
academically -centered one, the 
things of a child to the things of 
a man. The University could mature 
into an exciting and distinguished 
intellectual and cultural center in 
which we could take genuine pride. 
This could help make the much 
heralded renaissance of the Uni- 
versity a reality. At present I think 
it is safe to say that this is still 
no more than a “pre-naissance.” 

1 would urge all friendsof learn- 
ing and of the University to step 
forward and support this proposal. 
It could be the beginning of a 
new era for our University, which 
might indeed yet become the first 
university of the South. 

Donald Nugent 
Asst. Professor 
Department of History 

Shady I ssue 

While our problem is only a 
trivial matter when compared to 
the tumultous events taking place 



on this campus, I feel that it de- 
serves some recognition. 

During Homecoming a window- 
shade was removed from our room 
for repair. Since our room is on 
the ground floor of the dorm ad- 
jacent to a walkway well traveled 
by students, this presents a prob- 
lem for us. 

We are not as much concerned 
with modesty as we are with the 
tact that it is difficult to sleep 
with the glare of two street lights 
in our eyes. 

We have taken this matter up 
with maintenance and have gone 
through all of the proper channels 
and yet no solution is forthcoming. 

Judging from the complaints 
of students ranging from the park- 
ing tickets issued at Cooperstown 
to the complaints of the girls in 
Complex 8 and including our small 
outcry, it would seem that the 
administrative facilities are more 
concerned with lining their pocket- 
books than with helping to allevi- 
ate student difficulties. 

We would hope that the powers 
that be can drag themselves from 
the mudhole of apathy in which 
they seem to be stuck and help 
us with our problem. 

Larry Price 
A & S Sophomore 
Robert Farley 
Randy Keisker 
A S Freshmen 
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By ROGER RAPOPORT 

Thf CallpRiat* l’rM« Hfrvlff 

WASHINGTON - Unlike* 
most im|x>rtant buildings here, 
the nations's Selective Service 
Headquarters does not l« k > k like 
a inansolenni. Nor is it fronted 
by a circle driveway filled with 
double parked Cadillac lim- 
ousines. 

It’s all business at the draft 
command post centered in a 
dumpy six story brick building 



just down F Street from the Moon- 
light Cafe. 

Working out of a top floor 
office is the world’s largest per- 
sonnel director, Lt. Gen. Lewis 
Blaine Hershey. lie presidesover 
33 million American men regis- 
tered with 4, OSS draft hoards 
across the country. 

Hershey’ s office is furnished 
in contemproary American Le- 
gion— with Hags from state mil- 
itias, combat division, and Boy 



Scout troops surrounding the 
perimeterol the room. 

Observers think that with the 
possible exception of FBI Di 
rector J. Edgar Hoover. Hershey 
runs the biggest one man show in 
W ashington. 

The 73-year-old father of the 
draft designed, promoted, and 
now runs the nation's conscrip- 
tion business. A former career 
soldier. Hershey began as execu- 
tive officer of a national Selec- 
tive Service committee in 1936 
and was named dralt director in 
July 1941. 

Hershey has played the major 
rule in boosting the nation's 
armed forces front 200.000 in 1936 
to today's three million plus le- 
vel. 

Despite all this he runs an 
unpretentious office. Onecan call 
up the draft headquarters, ask 
for Gen. Hershey, and more than 
likely be speaking to him in 10 
seconds. “What’s the General 
like?’’ says his secretary. “He’s 
just as plain as an old shoe.” 

Leaning back in his imposing 
executive chair Hershey scoffs at 
the notion that lie is a draft 
czar. He ixiints out that all in- 
duction decisions are made “by 
your friends and neighbors" at 
your local draft, board. 

“We've got 15,000 people run- 
ning our local draft boards," he 
says, “and if you think all of 
them agree with me on any- 
thing you’re crazy. 

The general also contends that 
hedoesn t change individual draft 
decisions. 

“I got a call from a friend 
the other night. His son was 
set to be drafted in two days. 
The kid had been trying to en- 
list in the Air Force tor months 
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but was only able to move up 
from 68th to 38th on the wait- 
ing list. 

“ ’It's pretty awful, said tin- 
father, ‘when a boy can t serve 
the country the way he wants 
to. But I just told him that 
this way his son is getting a 
chance to serve his country a 
lot sooner, says Hershey. 

Since the draft law is up tor 
renewal next year, many people 
have been firing oft salvos at 
Gen. Hershey s system. They con- 
tend the draft penalizes the|x>nr. 
lets students hide in college and 
disrupts the lives of young people. 

But Hershey rejects such cri- 
ticism as he lifts his feet off 
the Huffy lemon colored pile car- 
pet onto his mammoth desk. 

“We expect that 36 percent of 
the 1.6 million college students 
we are now deferring will even- 
tually serve. Only 40 percent of 
all non-college students will ever 
serve." He adds that about “40 
percent of all college graduates 
actually serve. 

The General al*> contends 
that it's “nonsense to cry that 
you can’t plan your life because 
of the draft. You can volunteer 
any time you want to. 

The draft director hasn't been 
too happy alxmt collegiate pro- 
tests against his system. “I ve 
been pretty strong for the col- 
lege student." says Hershey, “but 
I think lie's only hurting him- 
self with all this rebellion. That’s 
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not the way to get any vv here. The 
best way to get change is to 
work in a quiet manner, not an 
a ntagonistic one. 

At 73, the General still gets 
around a lot by “mowing the 
lawn and raking the leaves out 
at the house in Bethesda." 

Despite the significance of his 
job Hershey prefers to discount 
his importance. Munching a take 
out White Tower lunchof cheese- 
burger and tea. the General con- 
tends his office merely supplies 
the Pentagon’s manpower needs. 

“All we do is pick ’em, sort 
cm, and send ’em. 
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Here’s the greatest 
invention since contact 
lenses. Lensme is here! 

The new all-in one solution 
for complete contact 
lens care. You no longer 
have to keep separate 
solutions for wetting, 
cleansing and 
soaking contacts. 

And on the 
bottom of every 
bottle there’s a 
removable lens 
carrying case, a 
lensine exclusive. 

Pick up a bottle. 

There’s nothing 
like it at any price. 

for contacts 



In Around And About 

M&O Makes The Campus Co 



By DAVID HOLWFRK 

Our first interview this semester is with that guardian of the 
maintenance department, Cildingham Bounds of Buildings and 
Grounds. It seems we keep losing staff writers on the sidewalks 
of the University. For some reason they just aren’t used to look- 
ing out for dump trucks on the sidewalks. 

KERNEL: Good day, sir, I am Foster Furcelo of the Ken- 
tucky Kernel, the South’s Leading College . . . 

MAN: Yeah, whaddaya want? 

FURCELO: I was hoping for some information on the brutal 
mangling <rt a Kernel reporter by a dump tmek which was being 
operated on a sidewalk. 

MAN: I don’t have any first hand information . . . 

FURCELO: First, sir, if I could have your name. 

MAN: Look kid, I in not authorized to talk on this thing. 

FURCELO: It’s all right sir; we cleared with your bosses. 

MAN: Tl le three department heads, the seven crew chiefs 
and the special President’s committee? 

FURCFIX): Yes, sir. 

MAN: Well then I guess it's all right. I'm Cildingham Bounds 
of Buildings and Grounds. 

FURCELO: Gil-ding-ham Bounds of Build-ings and Grounds. 
I see. Now Mr. Bounds, do you know anything about the death 



of our reporter? 







But it 



BOUNDS: Well, now I be- 
lieve that was the one Charlie 
got. 

FURCELO: Charlie? 
BOUNDS: Yeah, Charlie 

Hackenlopper, one of our dump 
truck drivers. You know that’s 
the first one Charlie’s really got 
this y ear. He’s sort of soft-heart- 
ed: usually just nicks 'em. 

FURCELO: You mean it’s 
common practice to hit students 
with vehicles? 

BOUNDS: Not necessarily 
hit, just nick. You see, we’ve 
got a job to do. We’ve got to 
make the University run. And 
if we’ve got a dump truck load 
of IBM cards to move we can’t 
be bothered by some student 
who gets in our way. 

FURCELO: Are you a truck 
driver? 

BOUNDS: No. My specialty 
is stringing up wire barriers so 
people can’t walk on the grass. 

FURCELO: Yes, I’ve alway s 
wondered alxmt those. 

BOUNDS: Well, we spend 
a lot of time working on the 
grass. And then you students 
just walk on it and kill it even 
w hen there are sidew alks around, 
sometimes takes a lot longer to use the 



FURCELO: 

sidewalks. 

BOUNDS: Now those sidewalks have been there for 40 or 50 
years. Aren’t they good enough for you? 

FURCELO: Well sure. But the buildings have changed. Stu- 
dents’ movements have changed. A simple flow chart of campus 
traffic would show . . . 

BOUNDS: Now don’t start confusing me with that technical 
trash. I know my job. 

FURCELO: Umm, yes, well, what doyouthinkof the possibility 
of a Free Movement Movement-F’MM — starting here on the UK 
campus'? 

BOUNDS: FTee Movement Movement? Sounds like no doubt 
probably one of them Communist student things. 

FURCELO: I see. You’d be opposed to it then. 

BOUNDS: You’d better believe it. L<x>k, kid, we do our job 
here. \\ e make the campus look pretty good, we keep it running, 
w e conform to University policy. 

FURCELO: Do you feel that you are an integral part of the 
life of the University? 

BOUNDS: You know it. We make it run. 

FURCELO: I see. And how do you view the work of your 
department in the total goals of the University? 

BOUNDS: How’s that? 

FURCELO: How does your department work towards the over- 
all goal ot molding individuals to fit the preconceived institu- 
tions and practices of the University? 

BOUNDS: Look, kid, you bother me. Co away. 

FURCELO: I only want to know whether . .. 

BOUNDS: I got to go put up a fence. We all got work to do. 
Get lost. 

FURCELO: But . . . 

BOUNDS: Charlie! 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO A RECEPTION 
IN HONOR OF 

HENRY WARD 

OUR NEXT GOVERNOR 

RED MILE CLUBHOUSE 
LEXINGTON TROTS 

TUESDAY JANUARY 17, 1967 
5:30-8:00 P. M. 

SPONSORED BY YOUNGER DEMOCRATS WHO 
BELIEVE HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY FOR KENTUCKY 



WELCOME STUDENTS! 

Kentucky Typewriter Service 

SALES — SERVICE — RENTAL 

Authorized Dealer: OLIVETTI PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS AND 
ADDING MACHINES. CARBONS, RIBBONS, AND OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
USED TYPEWRITERS — ADDING MACHINE RENTALS 

387 Rose Street Phone 252-0207 



PAPERBACK BOOK SALE 

LARGE SELECTION 

Reduced 75°/o 
David Hunt Book Shop 



187 Market Street 



255-7970 
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Top Ranked Sigma Chi Victorious ; 
\o. 2 SAE l pset By Farmhouse 



By JIMMY MILLER 

Kernel Sports Writer 

Sigma ('hi. the No. I ranked 
intramural haskethall team on 
the I k campus, rambled to a 
handy 43-25 victory' over Theta 
('hi last night to remain .it the 
top of DI\ ision I. 

Sigma ('hi sports an unblem- 
ished mark of six wins against 
no losses in competition this sea- 
son. 

The defeat was the fourth 
of the year for Theta Chi. 

Leading the scoring for the 
victors was John Schornich with 
14 points. Frank Rmckhart had 
10 points. 



Mike Webb, coach of the top 
rated <|iiintet. said alter the game 
that he was “very pleased with 
the team s show ing. 

"I think the guys did a fine 
job,” he said. “And we were 
playing without the help ol our 
two leading scorers." 

However, one of the biggest 
upsets of the season was pulled 
off by a fine Farmhouse outfit 
as they knocked Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon from the ranks of the 
undefeated elite with a narrow 
35-34 victory . 

The loss left second-ranked 
SAE 6-1 on the season and moved 
Farmhouse to 5-2 in division play. 



Lexington now has a STEAK HOUSE like 
Louisville and Cincinnati 

3/4 lb. SIRLOIN STEAK 

Baked Idaho Potato 
Chef Salad Bowl 
Garlic French Roll 

all for $1.29 

FAST SERVICE — NO TIPPING 
OPEN 11 to 9 Phone 299-4710 

Circle T Steak House 

New Circle Road between Limestone and Bryan Ave. 







Hey Kats , 

Kittens too . . . 
This is for real! 



Lowest prices on records in Central Ken- 
tucky . . . where comparable selection 
is available. You save 80c to $1.00 per 
record; even more if you enroll in our 
Record Club. 

BanajlDilU, 

’"Vi here Radio- 1 elevision is a Business — 
Not a Sideline!" 

East Main Opposite The Esplanade 



Fourth-ranked Lambda Chi 
Alpha dumped Sigma Phi Epsi- 
lon. 40-27, to rack up their fifth 
w in of the season against no de- 
feats. 

Fourth-ranked Lamba Chi Al- 
pha dumped Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
10-27 . to rack up their fifth win 
of the season against no defeats. 

Lamba Chi and Sigma Chi 
are theonly two undefeated teams 
remaining in fraternity intra- 
mural play. 

Thirteenth- ranked Stems took 
over undisputed first place in 
Division III Wednesday evening 
on a convincing 28-18 victory over 
the previously undefeated Dental 
Extractors. 

Phil Hinesley, Jerry Adams, 
and Don Curry each pitched in 
six for the victors. 

Bob Heinrich tallied a game- 
high 11 for the Dental Extrac- 
tors. 




The number one ranked Sigma Chis rambler! to their sixth victory 
Thursday night by dumping Theta Chi 43-25. John Schornich was 
high point man with 14 points. 



Jaracz -tv Keller 

UK-Florida: Bear’s Second Chance 



By PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

Thad Jaracz sat in the grille 
yesterday morning and thought 
about his return engagement with 
one Cary Keller of Florida. 

You could call it a "grudge 
battle for the Bear or, better 
yet, for the entire Kentucky team. 

But regardless of how it’s 
labeled, the road trip to Gaines- 
ville and Athens, Ga. this week- 
end is the last of the “must win” 
situations for UK and their hopes 
for a conference title encore. 

The Gators pulled a few tricks 
during their visit to Lexington 
Dec. 17. that left Adolph Rupp 
a little shaky. 

Their 78-75 victory marked 
UK’s third straight home court 
loss. It was a "first in Mem- 
orial Coliseum. 

The loss also left UK with a 



Drugs Sundries 



Fountain 




HALE’S PHARMACY 

91 S S LIMESTONE 

Phone 255-7749 Lexington, Ky. 




Across horn UK Medical Center 






LOOKING FOR SELF-FULFILLMENT? 
SHERUT LA 'AM - ISRAEL 
MAY BE YOUR ANSWER 
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TO: SHERUT LA 'AM (Service to the People) 

515 Park Avenue 
New York, N Y. 10022 

1 am a graduate — undergraduate (underline one) between 
without obligation, FREE information telling how 1 can serve 
includes round trip fare. (A limited number of long term loans 
ot Hebrew is not a prerequisite. 


19-30 and would like you to send me, 
a full year in Israel for only $670 which 
are available). 1 understand a knowledge 
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COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
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PHONE (optional) 
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2-3 won -loss record and that 
marked UK’s worst start since 
the Baron came here 37 years 
back. 

It was the first time Florida 
had ever won in Lexington and 
it opened Kentucky’s defense of 
the crown with a thud. 

Keller made it tough on Jar- 
acz that evening, scoring 25 
points to Bear's 10. With three 
players 6-9 or taller, the Gators 
battered UK on the boards, 51- 
10 . 

“Keller didn’t really start hit- 
ting real well until the second 
half," Jaracz said, leaning on 
the tabic with his hands in a 
prayer-like position. 

"They made some changes in 
their offenseat halftimeand start- 
ed working the ball to him more 
often. He moved me under the 
boards and then used his height 
advantage to score.” 

UK remained in a man-to- 
man defense the entire game and 



Master and Doctor 
of Science in 
Nuclear Engineering: 

Financial aid available tor En- 
gineering and Science Majors for 
study in Nuclear Engineering. 
Fellowships, traineeships, and re- 
search assistantships available. 
For information write: 

Chairman, Department of 
Nuclear Engineering 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 



led at intermission, 39-36. Florida 
stuck with a 1-3-1 zone defense 
and it, eventually, proved to be 
the factor of victory. 

The caliber of a team’s player 
personnel determines the type of 
offense to be list'd against a zone. 

Kentucky used a 1-4 offense 
that night with Jaracz outside 
and dropping to the corner w hile 
Cliff Berger played in the cen- 
ter spot. 

The whole idea behind this 
was to break the zone by scor- 
ing from the corners, a la Riley 
against Tennessee last season. 

It didn't pay off. 

"The idea was right, Jaracz 
said, “we just had the wrong 
personnel in different places. If 
you have shooters like Bob (Tal- 
lent) Louie (Dampier), and Pat, 
then you can beat a zone from 
the corners. I'm just not a good 
shot from there. 

"Never have been,” he added 
in a second thought. 

The lineup is still unde- 
termined. 

"We had three guards start- 
ing yesterday , Jaracz said. 

Even with UK standing at 
5-5 on the season, winless in the 
conference, and thealway s-tough 
road schedule dead ahead, Jar- 
acz is optimistic. 

"We’ve been practicing real 
well lately, he said, sitting lip 
straight in his chair, "Bob’s been 
hitting well. Everyone sheen hit- 
ting well. If we just keep our 
IKiise w e ll be OK. 

Keller and Florida will be 
satisfied to just keep a good 
thing going. 



$2.68 per hour 
PART TIME WORK 

CAN YOU ARRANGE YOUR SCHEDULE? 

If you can arrange your schedule to be free between the hours of 
10:00 a m. and 3:00 p.m. we have excellent part-time openings. Earn up 
to $50.00 per week for three or four hours work per day, loading and 
unloading light merchandise. 

If you are interested contact Ed Coburn 
at 252-0025 between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
UNITED PARCEL SERVICE 



FREE Van Heusen SHIRTS 

• GET A COUPON WITH EVERY SHIRT LAUNDERED 

• ONE SHIRT FREE WITH EVERY 100 COUPONS 

START NOW! OFFER LIMITED! 

CROLLEYS 

COLOR CARE DRY CLEANING — ONE DAY SERVICE 

116 W. Moxw.ll Phone 255-4313 
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Paducah Nurses Threaten To Pesitm Over Wanes 



Special To The Kernel 

PADUCAH - Public health 
nurses in nine Western Kentucky 
counties have taken up the torch 
held high recently in other parts 
of the nation by militant nurses 
seeking to improve their pay and 
their profession. 

They want a monthly raise 
of $141, and have threatened to 
resign if negotiations are un- 
successful, 

State health department offi- 
cials will meet Monday with 



pression of militancy in Ken- 
tucky, but the action was not 
unexpected. Nurses elsewhere 
have taken similar steps to bring 
about changes; they have avoid- 
ed the word strike. 

The Kentucky Nurses As- 
sociation (KNA) has "no-strike” 
pledge, but also has a policy 
calling for a minimum starting 
salary of $6,500. 

The $141-monthly goal of the 
Western Kentucky nurses would 
bring their pay to the $6,500 



We are ready to take the last 
step, but we probably won’t have 
to.” A KNA spokesman was op- 
timistic about negotiations, and 
said the nurses are not yet in 
a position to’ makeultimatums”. 

She and the 90 other nurses 
say they simply want the county 
governments to put up their fair 
share of the public health care 
cost. All the counties except one 
have rejected their request. 

Dr. Bussell Teague, state 
health commissioner, said he feels 



would be more attractive to local 
governments. "I don’t think any 
will be quitting.” 

The counties involved are Mc- 
Cracken, Ballard, Calloway, f Car- 
lisle, Fulton, Craves, Hickman, 
Livingston, and Marshall. 



Miss Davis said the nurses 
realize they would be virtually 
paralyzing the public health 
facilities of those counties by 
striking “No lives would be in 
immediate danger, though since 
our work is different than hospi- 
tals,” she added 



READ THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN IN 
THE KERNEL EVERY DAY 
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CINERAMA 



JAMES GAME* 



Hidden somewhere in this 
picture is the worlds greatest 
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ACTORS THEATRE 

OF LOUISVILLE 
Presents 

THE ZOO STORY 

AND 

THE PRIVATE EAR 

Friday, Jan. 13 - 8:30 p.m. 

CARRICK-LITTLE THEATRE — TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
Tickets $1.50 — For Reservations call 255-6861, Ext 341 
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the nurses’ representatives to lis- 
ten to complaints about salaries 
fringe benefits, and other condi- 
tions they say are inadequate to 
make nursing a desirable pro- 
fession. 

This is the first overt ex- 



figure. They now make $4,800, 
having just been given a $15 
raise. 

“If our demands are not met, 
we w ill resign,” said Mary Davis, 
a member of the local unit formed 
in this area to get higher pay. 



the nurses deserve the pay raise, 
but that the state cannot help 
since no more money is avail- 
able until the 1968 session of the 
legislature. He hopes that after 
talking with the nurses, a com- 
promise can be reached which 



FOR RENT — Furnished apartment; 
large kitchen and bedroom; $65 per 
month. Utilities not included. Inquire 
at 331 Lexington Ave. Phone 255- 
6421. Ron Mullins. llJ3t 



London has Carnaby Street . . . Lexington has CARNABY! * 



DANCING every FRIDAY & SATURDAY, 8-12 p m 

(Eantalry 

708 E. MAIN St., opposite Henry Clay High School 
THIS FRIDAY — the WELUNGTUNS 
This SATURDAY — the SULTANS 



NO ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
NO BLUE JEANS 



NO SLACKS ON LADIES 
NO ONE UNDER 16 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 

Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
as a qualifying consideration In de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 



FOR RENT— Efficiency apartment on 
Catalpa Road off Fontaine (Ashland 
Park i suitable for man and wife or 
2 male students or single students; 
furnished, $70 per month. Call 252- 
8992. llJtf 



FOR RENT — Rooms in large house 
at 461 W. Second St.; semi furnished 
$30 -$60. All bills paid. 1 1 J3t 

ROOM for male student; linens fur- 
nished; next to bath and phone. 
$35 a month. Call 266-5039. 1 1 J3t 



FOR RENT— Unusually nice room ad- 
joining bath. Male student; near UK. 
reasonable. Come and sec. 114 Gazette 
Phone 255-6131. 1 3 J 1 1 

FOR RENT- One room with refriger- 
ator, 347 Linden Walk. One block 
from UK. Call 266-6146. 13Jtf 

FOR RENT — Efficiency apartment, 
furnished for 2 persons. Maid serv- 
ice weekly. Three blocks from UK. 
Apply at 318 Transylvania Park. 
Phone 233-0957. 13J2t 



FOR SALE — Artley piccolo, key of C; 
Sears men's bike, like new. Sec Mrs. 
Van Horne. Room 105, King Library. 

llJtf 



AVAILABLE NOW — Spacious, mod- 
ern. close, ’tween UK-town. Nice. 
Must be mature. $92.50 up. 254-6134, 
9-5 p.m. llJ15t 

ROOMMATE needed to share effici- 
ency apartment at 318 Transylvania 
Park Way. Apt. 17, call during day. 
252-5907. 12J2t 



FOR RENT— Stag Hall, 314 Grosvenor 
Ave. Two apartments nicely fur- 
nished. Three or two men students. 
418 E. Maxwell. One roommate 
needed for three room apartment. 
Mrs. C. J. T»te. 266-4464. 13J31 

BABY SITTING 



WANTED — Female roommate. Call 
277-6016 after 5 p.m. Located at 
Holly Tree Manor. Rent $67.50 per 
month; utilities paid llJ3t 

SECRETARY NEEDED Law office. 
Hours 8:30-4:30, five daya a week. 
Call 255-5515. llJ5t 

WANTED— Student for Courier-Jour- 
nal route, near UK. Will not inter- 
fere with school. Takes about one 
hour each morning. Weekly earnings 
$30. Apply 150 Walnut. Phone 252- 
1779. llJ3t 

ROOMMATE WANTED —Two bed- 
room apartment within walking dis- 
tance. Call for details. 278-5781, ask 
for Jim. 13J2t 



FOR KENT 



ROOMS for rent — girls, 352 Linden 
Walk. Call 255-4686 or 255-1279 after 
5 p.m. 12J5t 

FOR RENT— Efficiency apartment. 
Clean, modern, warm on winter 
nights. Located two blocks from 
campus. Near the action. Contact: 
A. B. Manley, 995 Ma.vwick Dr. 
Phone 277-9775 or Phil Straw, 2320. 
Inquire about apartment 5. 13J3t 



BABY SITTING— Near UK Will keep 
■ children in my home. Reasonable 
rates. Day. night, week. Short no- 
tice. Call 266-4161. 1 1 J3t 

PERSONAL 

YEA ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
candidate for Robinhood of the Year 
Award. UJ3t 



254-8588 for DELIVERY 

THE 

TWO KEYS 



5-10 SUNDAY 



DELIVERY HOURS 



5-11 DAILY 



CINCINNATI PREMIERE JAN. 25 



CIIEIRAMA 



ASHLAND 



HELD OVER 3rd WEEK! 
Exclusive First Run! 



sweeps YOU into 
a drama of 
speed and spectacle! 



Ftatur# Timai 
1:10 
3:10 
S : 1 0 
7:13 
t :15 
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^Wednesday 

eMFONDa Jason panraanjonfe 



■nfL’ijr: 



M ****** 0* JW 4JS J fill * ' f • 



RQ8EM3RK MURBHY- 



TECHNICOLOR * FROM WARNER BROS. 



ELECTRIC 

PH. 252-4495 j | N -CAR 
) HEATERS 



£ m 



on the Tun/ 



Pizza 

"THE BEST 
PIZZA AT THE 
BEST PRICE!" 

WE NOW DELIVER! 

254-8588 
TWO "KEYS 

333 So. Limestone 
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